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A More Christian Economic System 


T WAS a slow process by which Protestants, after overthrowing the tyranny of a priest- 
hood, developed representative church government. It has been a slower process in 
civil government, and we are still in the process. But the process has barely begun 

in economics. I do not mean merely that management as such or labor as such must 
cease to be dictatorial. I mean that methods must be devised by which the various 
estates of industry can be brought together in an Estates General; some plan by which 
labor, management, and stockholders can have a voice together through representatives 
in the affairs that affect all. This will meet with little favor from the dictators of capital 
or labor, but enough Christians surely can be found or produced among stockholders, 
managers, and laborers to work out a solution to this complicated problem. The church 
as a church cannot do this, but can inspire men to give their lives in an attempt at a Chris- 
tian solution. No other solution offers itself. Protestant America must either re- 
generate capitalism and develop a new and better economic system or share in the dis- 
aster which economic warfare and chaos will bring to our land. Can we help the New 
World in the solution of the problem which will assure freedom from want?—OUR 
PROTESTANT HERITAGE. By the Faculty of Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. Quotation and illustrations by permission, John Knox Press. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Writer Asks Substitute for Word in Creed 





‘*‘Who Will Do It?’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Why do we insist on using the word 
“Catholic” in the Apostles Creed? It al- 
ways demands some _ explanat:on. The 
large majority of our members, especially 
the young people and boys and girls, al- 
ways associate that word with the Roman 
Catholic Church, no matter how often they 
are told of its true meaning. It is mis- 
leading and confusing. Let us, once for 
all, find or coin a substitute word for it 
and use it without explanation or hesita- 
tion. Who will do it? 

S. K. EMURIAN. 
Norfolk, Va. 


On Postponed Reunion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I notice in the issue of October 11 a 
young lady, Mrs. Bradford, who says she 
will not renew THE OUTLOOK subscrip- 
tion because we are holding off five years 
on reunion. I am a youngster 87 years 
young. About 30 years ago the beloved 
Dr. W. McC. White (Rale:gh, N. C.) asked 
if I would join him in a period of five 
years in which neither of us would bring 
the matter before the presbytery. Dr. 
White did not promise to vote for reunion 
at the close of the five years. 

After 22 years a member of the North- 
ern church, I came south with two saw- 
mills to cut lumber along the new Vir- 
ginian RR, and thus I have been 42 years 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Hence I am advising Mrs. Bradford to re- 
new her subscription to THE OUTLOOK. 

E. A. SKILLMAN. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Help for Boys’ Worker 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In trying to check the enclosed vote 
form (cf. p. 7) I found it difficult because 
I always read the entire paper each week. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has 
helped me in my church responsibilites 
and in my work with youth as my port- 
folio on the Indiana State YMCA staff is 
Boys’ Work. I believe the discussion of 
the Sunday school lessons by Dr. E. T. 
Thompson most beneficial. 

J. BEN DUFF, 
Associate State Secretary. 
YMCA of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Three Points in 114 Years 


TO THE OUTLOOK: » 

With reference to the poll of your read- 
ers as to the most important thing your 
paper has done in the past five years, let 
me say that I have not read your paper 
five years; only one and a half to be exact. 
To me, the most important things you 
have done in that period are: 

1. Your paper has courageously grappled 
with the difficult problems that face the 
church today. 

2. Instead of criticizing other Christians 
and other religiots publications, you pre- 
sent what you believe to be, and what is, 
a healthy Presbyterian viewpoint. 

3. Your paper recognizes that we live 
in a changing world and deals with it as 
such. It is realistic and yet thoroughly 
Christian. 

Keep up the good work. 

ROBERT D. DAFFIN. 
Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 





LATE BULLETIN 


KERR TAYLOR RESIGNS FROM 
FOREIGN MISSION STAFF 


In a letter to Chairman Walter 1. 
Caldwell of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, H. Kerr Taylor hag 
submitted his resignation as educationa] 
secretary of that committee. A former 
missionary to China, 
Dr. Taylor has di- 
rected this phase of 
the foreign mission 
work since 1935, 
He is now serving 
on leave of absence 
from the committee 
as executive secre- 
tary of the Program 
of Progress, 


Dr. Taylor 


Dr. Taylor states in his letter of resig- 
nation, ‘‘My service to the foreign mis- 
sion interests of our church, first as a 
missionary to China, and then as edu- 
cational secretary of the committee, has 
been to me a source of great joy and 
satisfaction. [ regret my inability to 
continue this official relationship. You 
know, I am sure, that my interest and 
concern will continue for what ] feel to 
be the greatest single aspect of our 
church’s mission to the world today.” 


This resignation, which becomes effec- 
tive now, will have no effect upon Dr. 
Taylor’s continued service with the Pro- 
gram of Progress. 





Here’s Good News 





MONEY-SAVING-NEWS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


Ycur response to THE OUTLOOK’S Church Paper Week campaign 
has been so enthusiastic that we have decided to keep this Special In- 
troductory rate of $3 for NEW one-year subscriptions in effect through 


November 15. 


Through October 14 we had already received OUTLOOK orders from 
more churches and more Secretaries of Literature than in any preceding 


entire campaign. 


So “keep them coming” at the dollar-saving rate! 


Use One or All of These Plans to Reach or Double Your Church Paper Week Quota: 


Plan I 
Send THE OUTLOOK as a sift 


from the local church to every church 
officer, teacher and class president. 
The church school considers it an 
investment—and a good one—to pro- 
vide Sunday school material to the 
teachers. THE OUTLOOK should be 


included in this list. 


Plan II 


New church members should re- 
ceive THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK as a gift from the church. 
Fifty members represent about 15 or 
20 families on the average. At the 


special rate now in effect, the cost 


would not be large for any church. 


Plan III 


The church matches dollar-for- 
dollar with new subscribers to THE 
OUTLOOK. Many churches use this 
plan. 


w Presbyterian 
Outlook Ks 


1 North Sixth Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





RE ERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
THE PRESSYT week'y on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 


ac f March 3, 1879. Publ-shed 
ieee — Telephone 2-9492. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Judge Ends Dixon 
Case Abruptly; 


Favors Protestants 


Says Roman Catholicism Is 
Taught in New Mexico Schools 


Santa Fe, N. M. (RNS)—After nine 
days of hearings, the so-called Dixon 
case came to an unexpectedly abrupt end 
here with District Judge E. T. Hensley 
ruling that “there is no separation of 
church and state’ in some New Mexico 
public schools. 

Judge Hensley, in an oral decision, 
found that Catholicism is taught in some 
public schools, and indicated that his 
written judgment, to be released later, 
would rule ‘generally in favor of the 
plaintiffs,’’ a group of Protestants seek- 
ing to bar garbed Roman Catholic nuns, 
brothers and priests from public school 
teaching posts. 


Christian University in Japan 
Scheduled to Open in 1950 


Tokyo. (RNS)—-Formation of a Sup- 
porters’ Committee in Japan has been 
announced here by the founding com- 
mittee of the Christian University of 
Japan. The new group will be under 
the chairmanship of Governor Ichimata 
of the Bank of Japan. 

The founding committee announced 
that present plans call for opening the 
university at Mitaka, a suburb of Tokyo, 
by April, 1950. 

Organized on a co-educational, non- 
sectarian basis, the university will have 
two-years junior and two-years senior 
courses, It will also provide a two- 
years master’s course, and a course of 
two or three years for doctorates. 


Taft Praises Catholic 
Plans to Care for DPs 


Boston. (RNS) — Roman Catholic 
plans for aiding displaced persons were 
hailed here by Charles P. Taft, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches. 
The Protestant leader was a_ guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, 

In his speech, Taft attacked the DP 
law adopted by Congress, asserting that 
in some ways it was “a very bad act.” 

“Its discrimination against the Jews 
is indefensible,” he declared. ‘‘Its tech- 
nical, and I may say, tricky provisions 
make eligible only about 95,000 out of 





CHARLES P. TAFT 


After 850,000 think of 13,000,000. 


430,000 in the American Zone, and that 
estimate may prove to be optimistic. 

“But the act does one thing that is 
better than the official policy of any 
country, and of which we may be proud: 
It keeps families together.’’ 

Taft, who serves as chairman of the 
U. S. Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Aid, set up by the State Department, 
urged that when Americans had cared 
for 850,000 displaced persons they then 
give “equally intelligent thought’ to 
13,000,000 refugees and expelled per- 
sons, most of whom, he said, are in Ger- 
many. 


Chinese Communists Reported 


To Be Protecting Miss‘onaries 


Shanghai. (RNS) — American and 
British missionaries in Communist-held 
Tsinan are ‘safe and well,’”’ according 
to a report received at Presbyterian 
headquarters here from mission Officials 
in Tsingtao, about 200 
Tsinan. 

‘All foreigners in Tsinan are well and 
engaged in useful employment,” the re- 
port said. “There are no financial or 
food problems, and the Cheloo mission 
has ben spared, although some damage 
to property has occurred.’’ 

According to Presbyterian officials 
here, the report indicates that ‘‘the Com- 
munists are continuing their new policy 
of protecting missionaries, especially 
medical workers.”’ 

All the missionaries are attached 
either to Cheloo University and the 
Gheloo Mission Hospital, or to the 
Cheloo Middle School. 


miles from 


Columbus Missions 
Meeting Launches 


Regional Assemblies 
United Effort for Foreign 


Missions Advance Begins 


Columbus, Ohio (Special) .—Long-di- 
vided American Protestantism, repre- 
sented by 3,500 delegates from 65 de- 
nominations in the United States and 
Canada, declared itself united here in 
“the greatest co-operative program of 
world missionary service in church his- 
tory.”’ 

Quick to respond to the appeal made 
by the First World Council of Churches 
which met in Amsterdam last month, 
the Foreign Mission Assembly enthu- 
siastically adopted a program of advance 
in foreign missions which was recom- 
mended to it by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America and en- 
dorsed by spokesmen of ten foreign 
countries in which missionary work is 
now progressing. 


“One World In Christ” 


The enthusiasm which followed the 
announcement of Protestant agreement 
to follow what will be called the ‘‘One 
World in Christ’? program confirmed 
earlier predictions that this three-day 
conference might mark an important 
milestone in the movement toward a 
united Christian Church. 

Protestant leaders here expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘this is only the begin- 
ning.” From Columbus delegates re- 
turned to their own communities to 
launch during the next three months a 
series of 36 regional assemblies in which 
Protestant unity will be stressed in a 
co operative drive to extend public 
knowledge of foreign missions and ex- 
pand the overseas program. 

Ralph E. Diffendorfer, chairman of 
the assembly, tempered the enthusiasm 
of the delegates by warning, ‘‘Either we 
are going to rise to the opportunities 
that are hefore us today or we are going 
to be moved increasingly upon the side- 
lines and other forces and agencies are 
comiug forward with positive programs 
to meet the world’s needs.” 


Challenge of Communism 


Throughout the meeting in Columbus’ 
Memorial Hall ran strong currents of 
thought indicating Protestant resolution 
to meet ‘head-on the challenge of Com- 
munism. 
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Vera M. Dean, director of the re- 
search department of the American For- 
eign Policy Association, established the 
positive approach to the problem in her 
keynote address by stating that ‘‘of the 
problems of our times Communism is 
but one aspect. It is a symptom, an 
end-product, not the primary cause of 
the disorders of our civilization.” 

Mrs. Dean pleaded that “we must not 
allow ourselves to be discouraged by the 
fact that the UN has not fulfilled all the 
hopes originally placed upon it for hu- 
man institutions grow slowly.” 

Kermit Eby, former Church of the 
Brethren minister, now a faculty mem- 
ber of the University of Chicago, stated 
that ‘“Communism’s challenge rests in 
the hope it offers to the depressed 
masses of the world. They, the naked, 
hungry, and oppressed are looking for 
an escape from their misery, and either 
we or the Communist will supply the 
answers to these oppressed.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


“Christians must be more radical than 
Communists,” he declared. He explained 
this by saying that they must put hu- 
man rights above property rights, erase 
barriers of race prejudice still dividing 
them, and insist on the brotherhood of 
man and all that it means in the every- 
day relations of men and nations. 


Mission Fields Represented 


Intermingled with expressions of 
North American opinion were statements 
from Chinese, Indian, African, Japanese, 
Korean, South American, Burmese and 
other representatives of Protestant mis- 
sions. 

Chief Albert J. Luthuli, a Zulu lay- 
man and administrator, provided one of 
the most dramatic moments of the entire 
conference when he addressed the full 
delegation and sang the national song 
of his people. Spontaneously the great 
audience rose to its feet in a warm- 





The Religious 


Life of Europe 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





religion of continental Europe is 

that it seems much less creatively 
related to the events of history today 
than it was in the recent past. 

The heroic opposition of many 
churches and churchmen to Nazi tyranny 
gave many people outside of the church 
a new respect for the spiritual resources 
of the organized churches. Many people 
returned to the churches, seeking for the 
strength which enabled Christian people 
to defy malignant power with such 
abandon. 

It would be nice to record that this 
represents a net spiritual gain. But that 
would not be true to the facts. One has 
to admit that evidence is piling up of 
a less hopeful development. Sometimes 
the churches affront the more sophisti- 
cated members of the European nations 
by a return to Biblical literalism and ob- 
scurantism. 

This is a rather curious development 
because continental Europe did not have 
our type of fundamentalism before the 
war. Its literalism is a postwar develop- 
ment. It seems to give the Christians 
who have always belonged to the Chris- 
tian community a new sense of security. 
But it is an affront to those who are 
seeking for truth in Christianity for the 
first time, 

While Karl Barth is himself not a lit- 
eralist, most of his disciples on the con- 
tinent are. One has the feeling that 
Barth has his tongue in his cheek when 
he makes interpretations of Biblical 
stories which seem to assume their lit- 
eral meaning. He cannot quite believe 
this because he writes very sophisticated 
chapters in his books, distinguishing be- 
tween the meaning of ‘saga’ and 
“legend” in Biblical lore. But the dis- 


CO: INTERESTING aspect of the 


ciples do not note that the tongue is in 
the cheek. They are, at any rate, bent 
upon literalism; and they have driven 
many searching youngsters away from 
the church. 

The other development, which has a 
similar effect, is that the postwar 
church so frequently indulges in a new 
religious fatalism. It assures the faith- 
ful that nothing they can do will change 
the course of history which God has de- 
termined, In a day in which the most 
discriminating ethical and political de- 
cisions must be made the German church 
seems particularly intent upon persuad- 
ing men that all of these decisions are 
of no avail. 


Barth warned the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches against any- 
thing like a ‘Christian Marshall plan” 
or any suggestion that Christians had an 
ethical answer for the world’s problems. 
That might be wholesome advice to 
many American Christians who seem to 
think that it is Christian to dream up 
ideal but irrelevant answers for present 
perplexities. But it is not such good ad- 
vice for continental, particularly Ger- 
man, Christians, who are already over- 
whelmed by the tragedies and frustra- 
tions of life. It tends to give a religious 
sanctification for inaction, It is in fact 
a kind of religious version of mass shell- 
shock, 


It must be gratefully recorded that 
all continental Christians do not follow 
along these lines. Sections of the church 
are in the most creative relationship 
with cultural and political tasks. It is 
nevertheless disturbing that so many 
are looking for a way to flee from the 
perplexities of history into a premature 
eternity.—(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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hearted expression of respect and ad- 
miration. 

Earlier in the conference Takuo Mat- 
sumoto, graduate of Ohio Wesleyan ang 
principal of Hiroshima’s Girls’ School, 
presented Dr. Diffendorfer 
carved from the stump of a tree de- 
stroyed by the first atomic bombing. 

Out of the Columbus meetings haye 
come new stirrings of the freshening 
winds which are blowing throughout 
the Christian world, Here during 
three days American Protestantism has 
written an important chapter in its long 
quest for unity. With this it has taken 
also a long stride toward achieving the 
goal, ‘“‘One World in Christ.” 


Prominent Citizens Ask End 
Of Schools’ Ban on Nation 

New York. (RNS)—Lifting of the ban 
on The Nation, weekly magazine which 
was excluded from the library lists of 
New York public schools last July be- 
cause it published a series of articles al- 
legedly attacking the beliefs of the 
Roman Catholic Church, was urged here 
by 107 prominent citizens. 

Among those signing the request for 
removal of the ban were religious 
leaders, educators, writers, publishers 
and radio commentators. 

In a document entitled ‘‘An Appeal to 
Reason and Conscience,” they proposed 
the following five-point program as of- 
fering a basis for the development of a 
national policy in American education: 

“1. No published material which is 
regarded as objectionable on grounds of 
faith or creed by any group in the com- 
munity should on that score alone be ex- 
cluded from the community’s schools 
and school libraries. 

“2. Publication of material of this 
kind in any publication does not justify 
the suppression in schools and school 
libraries of the publication as a whole. 

“3. The premise that religion cannot 
be criticized in education should be re- 
jected. 

“4, The test as to suitability of books 
and periodicals should be an individual 
test and a decision reached in each case 
on its merits. 

“5. In place of permissive lists of 
books and periodicals there should be 
substituted an advisory list for the use 
of public schools and libraries, drafted 
with the counsel of a group represent- 
ing the best and most disinterested judg- 
ment available, chosen so as to avoid 
dominance by special interests and ex- 
pressly protected from special influences, 
however exercised.”’ 





NEW ADDRESS 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
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@ On Reformation Day (October 31) it is well to be reminded that 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Calvin was concerned with politics, race, business practices, magistrates, etc., etc. 


John Calvin and Social Responsibility 


of social responsibility. He was 

convinced that human life was 
true to its origin and to its destiny only 
when it is lived in community with 
other people. Schism from the social 
solidarity of mankind was anathema for 
him. This emphasis on the communal 
character of human existence, which is 
common to all of Calvin’s writing, has a 
two-fold basis. 

The first source of man’s responsi- 
bility for his neighbor’s welfare is the 
fact of creation. God could have cov- 
ered the earth with a multitude of men 
“but it was his will that (men) should 
proceed from one fountain, in order 
that (their) desire of mutual concord 
might be greater and that each might 
freely embrace the other as his own 
flesh.” 


Je: CALVIN had a strong sense 


To keep up the exercise of brotherly 
love, God assures us, that all men are 
our brethren, because they are related 
to us by a common nature. Whenever 
Isee a man, I must, of necessity, behold 
myself as in a mirror, for he is ‘‘my 
bone and my flesh’ (Gen. 29:14). Now, 
though the greater part of men break 
off, in most instances, from this holy 
society, yet their depravity does not vio- 
late the order of nature; for we ought 
to regard God as the author of the 
union. 


Basis for Brotherhood 


“To make any person our neighbor 

. it is enough that he be a man; for 

it is not in our power to blot out our 

common nature.” This affirmation of 

the common brotherhood of mankind 

is a strong condemnation of all pride of 

race or class. Calvin speaks out re- 

peatedly against every attempt to eval- 

uate persons on the basis of race or 
position. 

Furthermore, men have not only been 
created brothers one of another but also 
have been created in the image of God. 
“The image of God ought to be particu- 
larly regarded as a sacred bond of 
union; but, for that very reason, no 
distinction is here made between friend 
and foe, nor can the wickedness of men 
set aside the right of nature.’’ Of es- 
pecial significance is Calvin’s assertion 
that the invisible God ‘‘represents him- 
self to us in the brethren, and in their 
Persons demands what is due himself.”’ 
Murder, for example, is a violation of 
the image of God. Whoever hurts his 
neighbor hurts God. 


Rooted In the Gospel 


A second basis of social responsibility 





*Minister, Auburn, Ala. During the 
Past year the author studied at the Yale 
Divinity School, only recently going to 
his new pastorate in Alabama. The ar- 
ticle appeared first in the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyerian. 


By JOHN H. LEITH* 
@ 


for the Christian man is the very nature 
of the gospel itself. Social action flows 
from true religion as a stream from a 
fountain. “The commandment to love 
our neighbors . . . is like the first com- 
mandment because it depends on it.” 
Apart from its true source in religion, 
social responsibility is impossible. 


. . Since every man is devoted to 
himself, there will never be true char- 
ity towards neighbors, unless where the 
love of God reigns; for it is a merce- 
nary love which the children of the 
world entertain for each other, because 
every one of them has regard to his own 
advantage. On the other hand, it is 
impossible for the love of God to reign 
without producing brotherly kindness 
among men. 


Calvin was not only convinced that 
religion is the source of social responsi- 
bility, hut he was also certain that any 
religion which did not issue forth in 
real deeds of social responsibility was 
false. 


. . There is not growing among us 
the real fruit of the gospel, unless we 
exercise mutual love and benevolence, 
and exert ourselves in doing good. . 
God proclaims daily that he is recon- 
ciled to us in his Son, that he ren- 
ders him propitious to us, for this end, 
that we may live as brethren altogether. 
We indeed wish to be deemed the chil- 
dren of God, and we wish to enjoy the 
reconciliation obtained for us by the 
blood of Christ: but in the meantime 
we tear one another, we sharpen our 
teeth, our dispositions are cruel. If 
then we desire to really prove ourselves 
to be the disciples of Christ, we must 
attend to this part of divine truth, each 
of us must strive to do good to his 
neighbors. . . We are also reminded 
that it is not enough for any one to re- 
frain from doing harm, unless he be also 
occupied in doing good to his brethren. 

Except then we endeavor to re- 
lieve the necessities of our brethren, 
and to offer them assistance, there will 
not be in us but one part of true con- 
version, as the case is with many, who 


are not indeed inhuman, who commit 
no plunder, who give no occasion for 
complaint but they live to themselves, 
and enjoy unprofitable leisure. 


Religion’s Proving Ground 


The real test of a man’s religion is 
his obedience to the second table of 
the law. A man can go to church regu- 
larly and observe all ceremonies and 
rites and still not be a Christian. Love 
of neighbor is the decisive test of Chris- 
tian faith. This last assertion can be 
supported by literally dozens of cita- 
tions from Calvin’s writings. 

Calvin never allowed his parishioners 
in Geneva to forget that they were 
neighbors in the business and economic 
affairs of life. 

Not only are those thieves who se- 
cretly steal the property of others but 
those also who seek for gain from the 
loss of others, accumulate wealth by 
unlawful practices and are more devoted 
to their private advantage than to 
equity. . . He pronounces all unjust 
means of gain to be so many thefts. 

. In order that we may not be con- 
demned as thieves by God, we must en- 
deavor as far as possible, that every- 
one should safely keep what he pos- 
sesses and that our neighbor’s advan- 
tage should be promoted no less than 
our own. 


Calvin on Business Practices 


Calvin’s sermons contain specific de- 
nunciation of unfair business practices. 
Current wages and prices did not es- 
cape the scrutiny of his eye. If a mer- 
chant charges more than a piece of 
goods is worth, he steals. Employers 
must not only pay their employees a 
full wage but they must also beware 
of taking advantage of the latters’ de- 
pendence upon them for employment. 

On the other hand, Calvin was a 
strong suporter of honest labor, both by 
precept and example. ‘Nothing is more 
unseemly than a man that is idle and 
good for nothing, who profits neither 
himself nor others, and seems born only 
to eat and drink.’’ He strongly ad- 





Challenge to American Protestants 


HE UNLEARNED and poor have 


spiritual satisfaction in traditional 


in many instances failed to find 
Protestantism. These churches con- 


tinue to minister in a fair degree to the middle class but are losing on 


the lower as on the upper level of American life. 


The more ignorant among 


our people have turned to new sects with a strong emotional appeal or strange 
wild rites, or to Catholicism with its appeal to the senses, with its pageantry 
and pomp, but above all with its assumption of responsibility to save. . . . If 
Protestantism in .America should lost on the one hand the genius and leader-. 
ship of her more highly educated class, and on the other hand the enthusiasm 
and strength of the great mass of our people, the things which have builded 


into our Ameriéa culture in political, 
and which we hold in such high value, will be on their way out. 


social, 


educational, and ‘economic life, 


Are they not 


ind3ed already in jeopardy?—From OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE. By Mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Union Seminary. John Knox Press. 











vocated the prohibition of professional 
menedicants as did Luther, but he was 
generous in giving alms to the poor. 
Calvin apparently recognized the right 
of a man to work. At least he spoke 
out against the rich who exploited the 
idleness of the poor, and on one occa- 
sion he took positive steps to provide 
work for the unemployed in Geneva. 
While Calvin believed in the right of 
private property, he specifically denied 
the rizht of absolute ownership. Man 
owns nothing in fee simple. Everything 
is a sacred trust from the one true 
Owner—God. 

Calvin also had a strong sense of so- 
cial responsibility in regard to the civic 
duties of a subject of the state. The 
modern notion of a secular state com- 
pletely separated from the church was 
never Calvin’s idea of the way society 
should be organized. He believed in 
the independence of church and state 
rather than in the separation of the 
two. His ideal was a Christian state. 


aioe This civil government is de- 
signed, as long as we live in this world, 
to cherish and support the external wor- 
ship of God, to preserve the pure doc- 
trine of religion, to defend the constitu- 
tion of the church, to reenlate our 
lives in a manner requisite for the so- 
ciety of men to form our manners to civil 
justice, to promote our concord with 
each other, and to establish general 
peace and tranquility. . 


There is one Lord, Jesus Christ, and 
he is Lord of the state as well as the 
church. The church does not rule the 
state, but the state is none the less ob- 
ligated to do the will of God. 

Calvin had a high regard for the 
dignity of the magistrate. While sin 
was the occasion for the existence of 
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the state as a coercive order, its au- 
thority inheres in the ordinance of God, 
not in the perversity of man. The mag- 
istrate is God’s vice-regent. For this 
reason Calvin insists upon the duty of 
the Christian to honor and to obey the 
magistrate. He emphasizes this point 
so strongly in the Institutes that the 
question can be legitimately raised as 
to whether he fully apreciated the fact 
that magistrates are sometimes wicked. 
Does he not too easily dismiss the wick- 
edness of magistrates as a judgment of 
God which must be borne? This em- 
phasis in Calvin’s writings no doubt ac- 
counts for the conservative tendency 
among Calvinists. 


Christ Over All 


Calvinists, however, have always 
mixed their conservatism with a revo- 
lutionary spirit, and this mixture finds 
support in Calvin’s writings. There is 
one exception to the duty of obedience. 
If obedience to the magistrate keeps us 
from obeying him to whose will all 
kings ought to be subect, then the 
Christian must disobey. The authority 
of Jesus Christ must be valued more 
than all earthly kingdoms and empires. 
When princes rise up against God, they 
should be put down and considered as 
no more than a pair of old shoes. In 
theory Calvin failed to carry this prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion. He did 
not see in this case that unjust treat- 
ment of the people by the magistrates 
is always a sin against God as well 
as governmental interference in matters 
of worship. In actual practice, however. 
Calvin carried on a running battle with 
the magistrates of Geneva. One of the 
charges which was brought against him 
was that he meddled in politics. He 





The Reformation Was a 
Forward Step 


the bounds of the world, Copernieus those of the 


OLUMBUS burst 
universe: Luther only broke his vows. 


But the point is that the 


repudiation of religious vows was the hardest to do at that time, 
a feat infinitely more impressive to the masses than cither of the former. 
It was just here that the religious movement became a great solvent of 
conservatism; it made the masses think, passionately if not deeply, on 


their own beliefs. 
emancipations ihan its own. 


It broke the cake of custom and made way for greater 
It was the logie of events that, whereas the 


Renaissance gave freedom of thought to the eultivated few, the Reforma- 


tion finally resulted in tolerance for the masses. 


Logically also, even 


it feared and hated philosophy in the great thinkers and scientists. it ad- 


vocated education, up to a certain point, for the masses. 


. The Reforma- 


tion did not give our answer to the many problems it was called upon 
to face; nevertheless it gave the solution demanded and accepted by 


the time, anc! therefore historically the valid solution. 


With all its limi- 


tations it was, fundamentally, a step forward and not the return to an 
earlier standpoint, either to that of primitive Christianity, as the Re- 
formers themselves claimed, or to the dark ages, as has been latterly as- 
serted.—PRESERVED SMITH in The Age of the Reformat‘on. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co... New York. 


“Christ. 
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was advised to confine his activities to 
the preaching of the gospel—an admoni- 
tion with a modern sound. Quite clearly 
Calvin believed that it is the duty of 
every Christian to bear witness to his 
faith in every area of civic life. While 
he regarded the ballot as a privilege 
and not as a right, he always insisted 
that wherever it has been given to men, 
Christians should faithfully use it. 

Social responsibility also involves a 
missionary function. Public testimony 
was an important matter with Calvin. 
He believed that the Christian should 
always be prepared to give a reason for 
his faith and to stand up for it when it 
is under attack. He had little sym- 
pathv with that “excessive and fruitless 
festidiousness” which causes some peo- 
ple to withdraw from the company of 
the wicked instead of trying to help 
them in the matter of salvation. 


. We ought to undertake the care 
of our brethren; for it would be a 
shame for any one of be content with 
his own selection, and so to neclect his 
brethren. It is then necessary to join 
together these two things—to stir up 
ourselves to repentance—and then to 
try to lead others with us. 


For Men, a Living Faith 


In conclusion, it must be pointed out 
that the source of Calvin’s own effective- 
ness in the redemption of social con- 
ditions in Geneva was the recovery of 
the living faith in God which character- 
ized the early Reformation. Calvin's 
ethical teachings are little more than 
Thomas Aquinas brought up to date. 
Even his rigorous discipline was not dis- 
tinctive. Heretics were burned and 
sumptuary legislation was on the books 
in Geneva long before Calvin arrived in 
the city. The distinctive feature of the 
redemption of Geneva lies in that fact 
that through the ministry of Calvin 
and others the glory of God became a 
living faith for men in every walk of 
life. Through this faith a tremendous 
force was released for social action. 
Calvin pictured the Christian as God’s 
hero who is constantly charging the bat- 
tlement of evil. He is a soldier fighting 
under the banner of his captain, Jesus 
The metaphor of warfare is the 
one which Calvin most frequently uses 
to describe the Christian life. 


Unfortunately, this very insight into 
the true meaning of the Christian life 
which was so effective in the social re- 
demption of Geneva was subject to dis- 
tortion. In vindicating the honor of 
God, it is always easy to confuse the 
glory of God with the glory of men. 
God’s glory, Calvin said, is principally 
revealed in his forgiving love. On the 
human level, the glory of kings has 
sometimes involved their refusal to for- 
give. When Calvin uses the vindication 
of the honor of an earthiy king as an 
analogy for the vindication of God’s 
honor, he opens the door for this very 
confusion; and the tragedies which re- 
sulted from this false rationalization 
cannot be erased from Calvin’s record at 
Geneva. 
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Those Non-Financial Objectives 


In seeking to discover what churches 
are doing, or what they might well be 
doing, on the non-financial objectives 
of the Program of Progress, the editors 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOCK 
have made a survey. H. Kerr Taylor, 
executive secretary of the program, 
says: 


“A blending of the spiritual and finan- 
cial goals is essential to the success of 
the program. Evangelism is the spear- 
head and hub of the whole movement. 
Church loyalty is the key to a church’s 
influence and power. Every member’: 
presence is his primary and essential 
contribution. The services of the church 
provide the channel through which 
Christ inspires and enlarges our Chris- 
tian life and service, Every church is 
urged to plan for an every-member-visi- 
tation and church loyalty camnvaign 
aimed at reviving the interest of indif- 
ferent members and making a significant 
increase in church and Sunday school at- 
tendance., 

“Every church can well make the 
largest use this fall of the special em- 
phases that make up Loyalty Season.... 
These emphases are not to be regarded 
as burdens in the schedule of a busy 
church organization. Rather are they 
tools and specific occasions for the ac- 
complishing of the task.’’ 


United Presbyterians, under the 
theme, ‘‘Christian Discipleship in Ac- 
tion,” are in their four-year crusade, 
seeking a total of 90,000 new members 
in these years, or a denominational 
membership of 235.000 by 1952. Spe- 
cial emphases just now include: (1) 
Mobilization or re-enlistment of mem- 
bers; (2) A million dollar missionary 
budget; (3) Evangelism. 


Cumberland Goals 


Cumberland Presbyterians are seeking 
these objectives: By 1953: (1) 60,000 
active members; (2) 50 new or re- 
claimed churches: (3) 50 new minis- 
ters; This year: 8,000 conversions (2) 
10,000 additions (3) $100,000 denomi- 
national budget (4) Attainment of the 
$500,000 educational endowment goal. 

In addition to a $50,090,000 four-year 
goal, American Methodists, in their ‘‘Ad- 
vance for Christ and the Church,” are 
in an all-out drive for several non-finan- 
cial objectives. The first year’s em- 
phasis will be on “Our Faith.” In this 
will come a six-months period of prep- 
aration during which ministers. will 
study important books on major teach- 
ing emphases of the Advance and other 
materials, including the four reports of 
the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches plus the prelimi- 
nary studies. There will be two mass 
meetings in each episcopal area between 
October 2 and October 30, 1949 to focus 
attention upon “Our Faith,” “Our 
Church,” ‘Our Ministry,” and ‘Our Mis- 
sion’ (the yearly emphases). From No- 
vember 1949 through June 1950 teach- 
ing and preaching emphases will be de- 


voted each month to a particular phase 
of “Our Faith.” In November, it will 
be “Our Faith in God.” Following 
months will concentrate on “Our 
Faith in Christ,’’ the “Bible,” ‘‘Love,” 
“Prayer,” ‘‘Immortality,” ‘The Holy 
Spirit,” and ‘“‘The Kingdom of God.” 
Eight books will be prepared and used 
during the eight-months ‘‘Faith’ em- 
phasis, each one dealing with the specific 
subject to be stressed. 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


—what is your church planning 
this autumn about the non-financia’ 
ob‘ectives of the Program of Prog- 
ress? 

(The 12 largest churches in the 
General Assembly were asked this 
question ) 











One church—aAll scheduled events 
will be fully observed, plus the Evan- 
gelism Conimittee’s Christianity in Ac- 
tion Group which will carry on a con- 
tinuing visitation evangelism campagn. 

Another—a week cf visitation evan- 
gelism. 

3-—Beginning September 19 the total 
membership of the church has been di- 
vided into 23 neighborhood districts 
which are conducting group meetings on 


7 


a regular schedule. An evangelism pro- 
gram is scheduled for later on in the 
fall and the Sunday school and church 
have accepted the quota in the Program 
of Prozress and are planning to obtain 
250 new church members. A commit- 
tee has been formed to consider the pos- 
sibility of developing an outpost Sunday 
school for tlis area. 

4——-With a strong emphasis on the 
stewardship of life as a background, we 
pian a visitation evangelism program 
and a drive for increased attendance at 
the vesper service, Sunday school and 
the mid-week service. 

5—We hope during the coming year 
to comy.lete another chapel. This work 
started last year. It is also our hope 
that it will be possible to begin con- 
struction, of a new church in a suburb. 
The session and board of deacons have 
lust approved comprehensive plans sub 
mitted by the minister of education and 
his associates for increased attendance 
and increased training in the church 
school. 

6—We plan to increase S. S. atten- 
dance, church attendance, and repeat 
visi ation evangelistic efforts. We also 
pian more B.ble study and a more vital 
fellowship. 

7J—‘Our pastor is away. We 
won’t make any commitments in his 
absence.” 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12—No reply. 


NOTE.—If you have something un- 
derway on these non-financial objec- 
tives which is working effectively in 
your church, will you kindly outline it 
in not more than 50 words for use in 
this column? 





Readers’ Judgment 


In answering this question: 


‘‘What do you think is the most important thing to have been done in 
The Presbyterian Outlook in the past 5 years’’? 


—readers are replying in the order revealed below: 


....Discussion of Presbyterian Reunion. , 
....Work for continued Federal Council affiliation. 


....Publication of special issues, as: 


Religious Education Re-Study Issue 


Program of Progress Issue 
Amsterdam Issue on World Council 
.Publication of stimulating articles. 


Georgia-Atlanta Issue 
Federal Council Issue 
Going-to-College Handbook 


.Establishment of a free forum on the letters page. 
.Preparing for, reporting, and interpreting General Assembly meetings. 
.Opening up Montreat situation with editorial leadership leading to modi- 


fications. 


.Study of General Assembly structure leading to ad interim committee’s 
work looking toward more effective set-up. 

.Full reporting of Negro work needs and Stillman Institute policies. 

.Thorough discussion of the “sacred percentages” looking toward modifi- 


cation of former policies. 
.General news reporting. 


...Annual recognition of ‘“‘Notable Presbyterians.” 
SEND YOUR 1-2-3 choices TODAY (by card or on this form) to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 





Heritage and Challenge 


The new book from which our cover 
quotation is taken is significant in sev- 
eral ways. For one thing, it is an able 
study of Our Protestant Heritage, bring- 
ing a careful survey of our history, an 
appraisal of our present situation, and 
a ringing challenge to advance along 
the line of truly Protestant principles. 

The book is significant again because 
it represents a noteworthy endeavor by 
a theological faculty, with seven of 
Union Seminary’s professors uniting in 
this important production: Doctors 
Bright, Kelly, Miller, Bear, E. T. Thomp- 
son, Thomas, and Lacy. 

Coming at this season when Reforma- 
tion Day celebrations throughout the 
country will focus new and needed at- 
tention on the distinctive Protestant 
principles, the book will bring sound 
guidance for many an individual whose 
interest is whetted by suggestions made 
on this occasion. 

Most of all, however, the book is sig- 
nificant because it points ahead. It is 
not content to review our history or to 
discuss our basic principles. Moving 
on to the stirring climax by President 
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Lacy, the book calls to something bet- 
ter than we have yet known in the 
church, in economics, in the social or- 
der. In his concluding line, Dr. Lacy 
says, ‘‘We are not only the heirs of the 
ages past but we are the trustees of 
this gift for posterity’ in the face of 
& world of urgent need. This book 
makes us uncomfortable to be such trus- 
tecs unless we measure up more accept- 
ably than we have in the past to our 
trusteeship. 





*Joln Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 224 
pp., $3.00. 


Dr. Taylor’s Resignation 

News of the resignation of H. Kerr 
Taylor as educational secretary of the 
foreign missions committee will be re- 
ceived by the church with real regret 
(page 2.). Dr. Taylor’s service in this 
post has been distinguished in every 
particular. For the past thirteen years 
he has done a first-rate job in keeping 
the church awake to its missionary re- 
spousibility aud informed as to its mis- 
sionary achievements. We are glad that 
while he severs his official relationship 
to the missions committee, he will con- 
tinue to serve in the strategic post of 
executive secretary of the Program of 


Progress. 


An Important Factor 


In a special pastoral letter a Southern 
bishop in the Roman Catholic Church 
recently urged all the members of his 
diocese to a full support of their weekly 
church paper. Interestingly enough, 
more stress is laid upon the patronage 
of advertisers than upon gaining new 
subscribers. The subscription item is 
doubtless cared for through the local 
priests. Said the bishop: 


“No paper can survive on its subscrip- 
tions alone. This is made possible by 
the advertisers. Without advertising the 
paper would go out of existence. We 
want our advertisers to feel that they 
are getting their money’s worth when 
they advertise their merchandise in our 
paper. ... 

“IT am asking you, my priests and peo- 
ple, to patronize our advertisers. All 
things being equal, buy from our adver- 
tisers rather than from those who do 
not advertise in our paper... .Our paper 
is one of the greatest spiritual assets of 
the diocese. ... We want to give you a 
better paper. .. .”’ 


While friends of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK are thinking par- 
ticularly about getting new subscribers 
for us at our special rate during Octo- 
ber, we’d like to have them think about 
this other angle too—advertising. The 
subscription rate is largely determined 
by the amount of advertising carried. 
More than this, we wait somewhat im- 
patiently as we see important advances 
which beckon to us. These advances will 
come only through a constantly in¢reas- 
ing number of subscribers, and a. grow- 
ing volume of advertising. (Perhaps 
readers can suggest the names of ad- 
vertisers they would like to see using 
these columns.) 


OCTOBER 25, 1948 
Auxiliary No Longer 


The Woman’s Auxliary was never aur. 
iliary in anything but name. Even 
though it bore that hard-to-prounce- 
properly title for a good many years, it 
has always been as integral to the life 
of the church as any other organized 
activity. Now, at its last meeting, the 
General Assembly concurs with the wo- 
men leaders of the church in asking 
that it be used no longer. 

From the Atlanta headquarters of 
woman’s work now comes a list of sug- 
gestions in using the new form. “‘Wo- 
men of the Church” will replace ‘Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary,” for example: 

“The Women of the Church will meet 
next Tuesday”; or, 

“The executive borad of the Women 
of the Church met this afternoon”’; or, 

“Mrs. Adams is president of the Wo- 
men of the Church.” 

The former Auxiliary meeting (once 
a month) will be called the general 
meeting of the Women of the Church. 
The suggestion is made that whenever 
the new name seems a bit awkward, we 
resort to “the local organization of the 
Women of the Church.” 

“Synodical” and ‘‘presbyterial’’ may 
be used as nouns, no longer as adjec- 
tives in this connection. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Calvin and Community 


For Calvinistic or Reformed thinking 

. with its central conviction of the 
sovereignty of God over all of life, there 
could be no... dualism or separation 
between the religious and the secular, 
between the spiritual and the social or 
communal. The business and mission 
of the church, according to the Re- 
formed faith, was not merely to preach 
the gospel and insure the liberty of the 
church as an organization to conduct its 
own affairs as an evangelistic or preach- 
ing agency, but to make Christian prin- 
ciples prevail in all departments of hu- 
man life. 

Calvin’s own primary interest as we 
have seen was not theological or doc- 
trinal or even ecclesiastical but religious 
and practical, to make Geneva a Re- 
formed Christian community and a cen- 
ter of influence for the spread of true 
religion. And in our traditional em- 
phasis on his work we have forgotten 
too much that Calvin was first of all and 
deepest of all a great Christian social 
reformer and legislator. His ideal for 
Geneva was a broad and comprehensive 
one: it included not only what we ordi- 
narily call true religion and morality 
but also sound education and economic 
or industrial welfare and _ prosperity, 
organizing the whole city life in the 
service of God and for .the promotion 
of his glory. . His ideal in short was a 
Christian totalitarianism. not the totali- 
tarianism of the state or civil powér 
with domination over every sphere, but 
the consecration of all of life, individual 





or personal and ‘social ‘or communal, 
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through bringing all under the sway or 
jordship of God’s will revealed in Jesus 
Christ. It was the consecration sym- 
polized in Calvin’s own personal crest, 
a hand holding a burning heart, with 
the words inscribed on it, ‘‘My heart I 
give Thee, Lord.” 

This is the distinctive emphasis and 
glory of Calvinism in this connection by 
contrast with Lutheranism—that for it 
Christianity was primarily a way of life 
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and not a mere matter of doctrine or 
belief. For Calvin Reformed doctrine 


was not an end in itself, it was but a 
means to the Reformed life. 
tion was for the sake of and in order to 
sanctification or holiness of living. 


Justifica- 


“We 
are not saved by good works,” said 
Calvin, “but we are saved unto good 
works.’’—‘‘The Bearing of the Reformed 
Faith on the Life of the World Today,” 


by J. M. Shaw in Theology Today. 





—_—_ 


“HE THAT BELIEVETH SHALL NOT 
MAKE HASTE” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Isaiah 28:16. 
ORE THAN ONE truth can be 
M wrapped in a single sentence. 

One truth may have many ap- 
plications. If it were possible at this 
date to say precisely what Isaiah origi- 
nally meant by ‘‘He that believeth shall 
not make haste,’ the learned commen- 
tators would all agree about it; but they 


do not. Nevertheless, what Isaiah said 
is true, in more ways than one. A 
prophetic word is like a single seed 


which in time bears many blossoms. 

He that believeth shall not 
haste—to doubt. God comes late, as we 
measure time; but not as he does. Our 
minds are fretted, we cannot wait his 
coming, we doubt whether he is on the 
road. Yet he knows the hour, he does 
not forget, he will not come before the 
appointed time. If the highway down 
which he is to come now stretches empty 
to our hungry eyes, let us not be hasty 
to say, There is no God, our hope is in 
vain. Those who have faith in the sun 
will not conclude at midnight that the 
sun has ceased to be. He that believeth 
shall not make haste—to doubt. 

He that believeth shall make 
haste—to judge. It is easy to judge in 
haste, it is the easiest way of judging. 
It takes time to listen to people’s stories, 
it takes a great deal of time to under- 
stand the background of a single act. A 
sentence can be pronounced in much less 
time than is needed for a trial; why not 
have the sentence first? But only the 
unbeliever is in a hurry. He who he- 
lieves in another man will not judge 
that man till all the story is done. As 
the poet says, what you see as a shadow 
in him may be a scar bravely won in a 
battle from which you would have fied. 
He who believes in God will await the 
verdict of God. He that believeth shall 
not make haste—to judge. 

He that believeth shall not make 
haste—to build. This was likely the 
Main intention of Isaiah’s saying at the 
time he penned -it. Jerusalem was full 
of eager schemers, men who'set all hope 
for Israel’s future on this plan or that— 
treaties, deals with Egypt, with Assyria. 
Fixers, ‘plotters, ‘the clever unbelievers 


make 


not 


were everywhere. They were building 
the walls of Zion. But they had over- 
looked one simple thing—the corner- 
stone, God had laid the sure founda- 
tion, but they did not stop to look at 
it. Justice and righteousness, straight- 
hewn, were set by the Creator for the 
builders to use. But the men of Jeru- 
salem were in haste, they could not use 
the old-fashioned virtues, it would take 
time to build on those lines. So the 
builders of Jerusalem hurried and scur- 
ried—and their walls of hasty false- 
hoods went down in time’s storm. He 
that believeth shall not make haste—to 
build. 

He that believeth shall not make 
haste—to move. Do you believe that 
God has a place for all his creatures, 
even for you? Do you believe that God 
led you to the place where you are? 
Then think twice before you quit the 
post where his appointment sent you. 
If it was he who brought you here, it 


will be he who calls you away. There 
is work here for you to do. Do not leave 
his work to do your own. He that be- 


lieveth shall not make haste—to move. 

He that believeth shall not make 
haste—to run before God. He has many 
days; this is only one. Better a little 
well done than much more done in haste. 
The final question will not be: Did you 
finish your work? but, How well did you 
do what you did? Do not be in a hurry 
about tomorrow. It will come in time, 
and if not, then make this last day the 
best. Do not fret over opportunities 
which have not come. God will see 
that you have all the opportunities you 
need—and more. Do not be feverish 
about security—of place, of reputation, 
or of daily bread. If you have but your- 
self to rely on, to be sure you must make 
haste. But if you are one who relies on 
God, you can afford a mind at rest. He 
that believeth shall not make haste—to 
run before God. 

He that believeth shall not make 
haste—to arrive. Is it heaven you long 
for? .The journey’s end may be far or 


near: but the journeying ‘itself is now - 


the thing. Do not bein so great a hurry 
to reach the end that you cannot see the 


beauty by the way—the morning sun, 


the laughter of children, the cool green 
hills, the pageant of the seasons. Are 
you in haste to meet God at the end of 
the road? Stop and look around you. 
He is here, In singing wind and danc- 
ing flower he speaks to you, in lily’s 
splendor and bird’s gay song he is say- 
ing to you, Have faith! Are you im- 
patient for his Coming? Bein no hurry; 
he is here, He that believeth shall not 
make haste; for he shall be content with 
a slow journey who walks with God. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 


Via Texas, New York 
and Arkansas 


When Harry Goodykoontz left the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Fayetteville, Ark., to accept 
a call to the Denton, Texas, church, the 
pulpit committee of this home church of 
the University of Arkansas felt the 
necessity of finding a successor to the 
now-director of Student Work for the 
General Assembly who would appeal to. 
and have a message for, a university 
congregation. 


Many names were suggested to the 
committee, and among them the name 
of a man who was preaching way up in 
Mt. Kisco, N. 'Y., in a USA church. 
“Butler was the name,” the chairman of 
the committee said, “James W. Butler, 
ar.” 


Where did this man Butler come from 
and what were his qualifications for a 
university town pulpit? Well, they dis- 
covered that he was from Texas, the son 
of a fine Southern Presbyterian church 
officer in the First Church of Galveston, 
now of Texas City; that he was a grad- 
uate of Austin College and of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; and that he had 
a brother, D. Campbell Butler, who-had 
been for a time a missionary in China: 
and that J. W. had been licensed and 
ordained by Brazos Presbytery, US. 
They learned that both of his pastorates, 
up until 1940, had been in USA churches 
and in the Synod of New York. Yet they 
were told that, whether it was because 
of the cold climate or just because he 
was a Southerner, he would welcome a 
chance to return to a pulpit in the 
South. His Texas friends wondered, of 
course, why he did not keep on coming. 
once he headed South, rather than stop 
in the Synod of Arkansas where the 
gulf breezes do not blew, but once they 
learned of the fine job he was doing in 
Fayetteville they were reconciled to 
lending him to their sister synod. 

The eyes of Texas are still upon 
Jimmy Butler, so Fayetteville folks, 
watch your step. Strange as it may seem 
¢to-some. people) those two pastorates 
there in New York State in the USA 
Church did not hurt James Wright 
Butler, Jr.;-one single bit, .. ...-......—--...' 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Okla. Synod Hears 
Of R. E. Advance 


Meeting of Oklahoma Synod 





At its meeting in the Beal Heights 
church, Lawton, the Synod of Oklahoma 
heard of forward steps being taken by 
its religious education committee. One 
was the employment of Grace Thomp- 
son, recent Assembly’s Training School 
graduate, as the director of religious 
education for Indian Presbytery, the 
first such in this presbytery’s 1090-year 
history. Another item reported was 
that synod’s first work camp was held 
on the site of its 20-acre site beside Lake 
Texoma where a conference center is be- 
ing developed. Frank M. Taylor, Durant 
pastor, directed it, with 17 young peo- 
ple spending a week on the job. One 
of them, as a result of the week’s work 
and fellowship, dedicated his life to the 
gospel ministry. 
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Synod also learned of the success of 
its youth caravan led by Betty Currie, 
with four young people composing the 
team. The caravan spent a week at 
Durant, Idabel, Antlers and Oklahoma 
City in turn. 

Presidents of synod’s orphans home, 
colleges, and seminary gave encourag- 
ing reports. Synod requested that the 
heads of the two Oklahoma schools 
(Goodland and OPC) visit each church 
within its boundaries to stimulate in- 
terest in these institutions, Next year 
the Goodland Indian Orphanage cele- 
brates its centennial anniversary. Fifth 
Sunday offerings in all Sunday schools 
are sought for this institution on a regu- 
lar basis. 

Evangelism, under the leadership of 
Reid Robinson, seemed to the synod to 
be moving forward with challenge. 
There were many evidences that laymen 
can do evangelistic work and that they 
are eager to do it. In visitation evan- 
gelism much progress is being made. 


R. R. CRAIG. 
Idabel. 





spiritual values. 


man lives. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 














‘“‘“EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 











A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Emphasis upon training for Christian 
citizenship marks the educational pro- 
gram of this accredited liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
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Outstanding in Christian Education in the South- 
west for 99 consecutive years. 
. worthy of the church’s support. Four- 
liberal arts college, fully accredited. with 
alumni in disttngutshed fields of ‘service all over 
the world. 
rant, President. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Write for information. W. B. Guer- 
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Men of S. C. Seek to 
Attain Five Goals 


South Carolina News Letter 


Eighty men of South Carolina Pres. 
bytery, meeting at Presbyterian College, 
rounded out the eight conferences for 
men in as many presbyteries within g 
two weeks period. These men elected 
D. W. A. Neville of Newberry as their 
presbytery’s president. They heard 
LeRoy P. Burney, synod’s director of re- 
ligious education, outline the five pro- 
posals adopted in August when 200 men 
met on the PC campus in the origina} 
Christian Mission to Men. These pro- 
jects call for: 

(1) Recruiting of 80 per cent of men 
enrolled in Sunday schools to attend 
regularly; (2) enrollment in Sunday 
schools of 10 per cent more men; (3) 
joining with other men in the General 
Assembly in tithing for the first 13 
weeks in January; (4) organizing fu- 
ture Christian Missions to Men; (5) 
organizing men’s clubs in their churches, 


S. J. Patterson, Jr., Assembly’s direc- 
tor of men’s work, said: 

“‘Men have never been more interested 
in ‘tomorrow’ than they are today. Some 
have lost the knack of being custodians 
of tomorrow in the sense that God meant 
them to be when he created the world. 
If men are to be custodians of a better 
tomorrow they must stop ‘letting George 
do it’ and become stewards of Christian- 
ity, each in his own particular way.” 


Mr. Patterson challenged his hearers 
to a self-analysis in determining the ex- 
tent to which they could give time and 
money to forward the church’s program. 
He concluded, ‘‘We are in a position to 
spread the church’s reach to the small 
lost boy on the corner, and as far away 
as our mission fields, if we put ourselves 
and our dollars to work.” 

Men’s work in South Carolina 
churches shows a growth from 138 clubs 
with 750 members in 1944 to 56 clubs 
with more than 2,750 members now. C. 
S. Rigby, Jr., of Manning, is chairman 
of the synod’s men’s council. 


Two Constitutional Amendments 
To Be Voted on in November 

In the November 2 election South 
Carolinians will vote on two proposed 
amendments to the state constitution 
which may have a far-reaching effect on 
the social order. One amendment would 
remove the absolute ban on divorce and 
would permit divorces to be granted on 
grounds of adultery, desertion, physical 
cruelty or habitual drunkenness. Strong 
opposition to this proposal is coming 
from many church groups in the state. 
The other amendment would strip the 
governor of many of his virtually un- 
limited clemency powers and would 
leave him only the authority to grant 
reprievés and to commute death sen- 
tences to life imprisonment. The state 
assembly must ratify an amendment ap- 
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Dr. McKenzie Dies at Chapel Hill 

Dr. Aline McKenzie, director of re- 
ligious education at the First church, 
Durham, N. C., from 1919 to 1940, and 
a resident of Chapel Hill, N. C., for the 
past eight years died at her home Octo- 
ber 12 after an illness of several months. 
Dr. McKenzie was a member of the com- 
mittee which made the recently-issued 
Religious Education Re-Study. After 
services in Chapel Hill, final rites were 
conducted in Meridian, Miss. 





proved by the voters before it becomes 
a law. 


Secret Ballot Still 

Denied State’s Voters 

Strom Thurmond 
turned down many appeals to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature to enact 
ballot for the November gen- 
eral election. The state senate killed 
such a bill in the last session after the 
house passed it. Thurmond 
says the senate opposition would again 
keep the bill from passing. 


Governor J. has 


a secret 


Governor 


PC Offers Unusual 
Bible Course This Year 

“Christian Life and Leadership” is a 
new required Bible course being offered 
at Presbyterian College this year. De- 
signed to assist in developing Christian 
leadership in the community, the course 
will help in equipping students for work 
in many different fields, college authori- 
ties believe. 


Syno<d's Chapel Work 
Continues to Grow 

With 24 chapels and recently-organ- 
ized churches now in.process of building, 
work in South Carolina is 
moving steadily forward under the 
leadership of Miss Sallie Thrower. An 
outpost school for Negroes in Charleston 
has been opened by the presbyterial with 
Miss Bernice Giles, an experienced 
school teacher, in charge. Another out- 
post ministers to Indians near Marion. 
Fifty-two people petitioned South Caro- 
lina Presbytery to organize a church iv 


extension 
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South Greenwood. The church was 
organized early this month as the second 
one of the year, with McCulloughs, near 
Whitmire, beginning last April. 


Miscellany 

Church programs for youth under 16 
were brought to a standstill in August 
when state health authorities banned 
such gatherings because of the polio out- 
break in several northern counties. Pub- 
lic school opening was postponed until 
after Sept. 15... . Twenty local direc- 
tors of religious education met recently 
for three days at PC to mar plans for 
the year’s work. ...S. J. Pattersun, Jr., 
told 400 people at a picnic supper at 





DIRECTORY and 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 
1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 
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Camp Fellowship that ‘‘the voices of 
dedicated Christians ought to be heard 
above the many other voices in the 
world.” Camp Fellowship is a S. C. 
Presbytery project on Lake Greenwood. 
. . Synod’s student work committee is 
proposing full-time directors of religious 
activities at each university or state col- 
lege center (see Campus News, page 12). 
CONNOLLY GAMBLE. 
Whitmire. s 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Fall Session Opened Sept. 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. S&S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 




















“A magnificent edition! 





The most complete 
Bible of its kind 


in existence 


999 


— RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition 


OF THE 


Holy Bible 


@ A magnificent new edition which, brings to the 
modern reader a full understanding of the Scriptures, 
without abandoning the familiar and well. loved 
King James Translation. 

@ A self-explaining Study Edition of the Bible, incor- 
porating the discoveries of modern research in history 
and archaeology . . . while yet retaining a truly Prot- 
estant and evangelical viewpoint. 

@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and bound. 
100-page Concordance; hundreds of word definitions; 
maps. Every word of the Bible. Thorough explanations, 
histories, and authoritative interpretations. 
@ Ask for the free, illustrated Prospectus at your 
bookstore. It gives complete details, and tells the 
fascinating story of how The Westminster Study Edition 
of the Holy Bible came to be published. 


$10.00 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS se PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
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HONOR ROLL 


PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR Kt 











REMEMBER those 
who REMEMBER you with 


NEWMAN BRONE PLAQUES 


Donors, endowers and heroes of 
your congregations and schools de- 
serve recognition which is more 
than “lip service’’. Inscribe their 
names in perpetuity on everlasting 
NEWMAN hand-chased plaques. 
Free catalog without obligation. 


FREE 


‘Tm Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YEARS Dept. 32 


YOUNG Cincinnati 3, O. 


catalog without obligation 
Write TODAY 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Maryville College Has 
Capacity Enrollment 

Maryville College, opening its 130th 
year, again has a capacity enrollment— 
885. Important activity of the college 
this fall is the financial campaign con- 
ducted in the community for funds to 
rebuild the chapel which was destroyed 
by fire in 1946. Later on the campaign 
will be extended to other sections. 





Book-of-the-Week Club 
To Be Organized at PJC 

Early in November it is planned that 
a Book of the Week Club will be organ- 
ized at Presbyterian Junior College, 
Maxton, N.C. This will bea community 
service project for students and the in- 
terested public when Robert L. Wharton 
of the college faculty leads discussions 
of some of the great books. 


New Session at Erskine 
Seminary Gets Underway 

Erskine Theological Seminary (As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian) in Due 
West, S. C., opened its session with 
eleven students enrolled. Four of these 
are special students from the Baptist 
communion and two of the seven under- 
graduates are Presbyterians, US. 


Fisher Is Special Speaker 
For Southwestern Services 

Edgar J. Fisher of Sweet Briar Col- 
lege was the Religious Emphasis speaker 











A Tribute to the Clergy 


WE TAKE this opportunity to pay public tribute to the clergy of this 
community 


lation to the bereaved family. 


found them co-operative, friendly, anxious to do everything they can for the 


family. 


Dial 3-2887 


—— 





In times of great sorrow, they are the source of spiritual conso- 
In the rendering of our service, we have always 


They reflect great credit upon their noble profession. 


~ Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Richmond, Va. 
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at Southwestern at Memphis in mi¢. 
October. Formerly of the Institute of 
International Education and of Robert 
College, Istanbul, Dr. Fisher spoke on 
the general theme, ‘‘Christian Education 
and the World Community.” 


Charleston Has Director of 
Student Work for Five Schools 

New director of student work in 
Charleston, S. C., is Mrs. John W. Per. 
dew, formerly of Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Employed by the Synod of South Caro- 
lina, she will have responsibilities ip 
connection with The Citadel, Medical 
College of South Carolina, Charleston 
College, Ashley Hall and Porter Military 
Academy. Mrs, Perdew is the first per- 
son to be employed for this work on a 
full-time basis. 


Lindquist Leads Annual 
Services at Davidson 

Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. 
J., conducted the annual fall services 
at Davidson College. In his first address 
he said man must have the courage to 
accept the plan which God has made for 
him. This means, he said, ‘““We must 
first find it and fulfill it. Then put that 
character .. . above circumstance; your 
cause above the conflict; make what you 
are doing and why you are doing it more 
important than the obstacles in your 
way. Finally, put companionship with 
Jesus above concentration upon self. 
Keep in harmony with God, and you will 
find courage to fulfill and accept his 
plan.”’ 


Alumnae Provide Trip to 
England for Miss Lancaster 

Assembly’s Training School alumnae 
and students are sending their former 
dean, Miss Natalie Lancaster, on a trip 
to England as a token appreciation for 
her 25 years’ service there. A round- 
trip ticket and more than $700 came in 
from many former students. Miss Lan- 
caster is visiting her brother, Nathaniel 
Lancaster, Jr., who is U. S. Consul at 
Bradford, England. A dinner in her 
honor was given at ATS shortly before 
her departure. A presentation book con- 
tained letters and names from contribut- 
ing alumnae. 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 
Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 
For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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Wisdom Literature in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 31, 1948 


Proverbs 10:1-9; Ecclesiastes 2:1-3 


The Old Testament gives us not only 
history, biography and law, as we have 
seen in previous studies, but also phil- 
osophy or wisdom, samples of which we 
are about to study. 


The Sages 


In Jeremiah 18:18 reference is made 
to three types of religious teachers in 
Israel—priests, who expounded the law 
given by Moses and his successors; pro- 
phets, who brought the living word of 
God to meet a particular situation; and 
wise men or sages, who offered counsel 
and practical advice in regard to the 
practical problems of life. The priests 
were concerned with ceremonial ob- 
servance and legal enactments. The 
prophets sought to awaken the peoples’ 
conscience; they urged them to repent, 
to do justly, to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with their God. The sages 
gathered up the wisdom of the past and 
offered it as a guide to successful liv- 
ing in the present. The writings of 
these wise men includes three Old Tes- 
tament books, Proverbs, Job and Ec- 
clesiastes, and two apocryphal books, 
Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon. 

Though their “wisdom” included all 
of knowledge, it was especially con- 
cerned with human thought, life, con- 
duct and society. So the three wisdom 
books of the Old Testament all deal with 
the problems of human life from the 
standpoint of wisdom, showing that man 
should obey the law of God not merely 
as a matter of duty but from a regard 
to his own highest interests. 

The three books form a complete cy- 
cle in their treatment of this common 
theme. Proverbs exhibits the harmony 
that exists between a man’s duty and his 
true interests as a general fact in the 
common experience of men. This is the 
ordinary rule in the actual working of 
human affairs. But like all general 
rules it has its apparent exceptions. 
There is the case of piety without out- 
ward prosperity and there is the case 
of outward prosperity without piety. 
The remaining books of the series deal 
with these two seeming exceptions. Job 
gives us the case of a man of eminent 
piety who became the victim of un- 
paralleled misfortune and is a discus- 
sion of that never-ending problem—the 
suffering of the righteous. Ecclesiastes 
is occupied with the opposite case of a 
king without equal in wisdom and 
prosperity who gave himself of set pur- 
pose to extract pleasure from purely 
worldly sources, and who, after the baf- 


fling experiments of a lifetime, reached 
the conclusion that to fear God and 
keep his commandments was the whole 
duty of man and the only source of 
true and abiding happiness. 


The Book of Proverbs 


The Book of Proverbs is the earliest 
of the three and may be considered the 
root out of which the other two are the 
branches. It is a manual of practical 
ethics, a handbook of common morality, 
wisdom applied to the ordinary practi- 
eal affairs of daily life. ‘‘While other 
Scriptures show us our high calling,” 
says Dr. Bridges, ‘‘this book instructs 
us minutely how to walk in it.” 

This instruction in wisdom is given 
us by means of proverbs—short, pithy 
maxims which carry their message and 
stick like barbs in the memory. The 
opening verse of the first chapter (see 
also 9:1) states that this book contains 
the proverbs of Solomon, the Son of 
David, King of Israel. The book itself 
reveals, however, that these proverbs 
have come from many sources. Solomon 
may have drawn up the earliest collec- 
tion, even as Noah Webster began the 
dictionary which continues to bear his 
name. But in its present form the book 
contains the distillation of Israel’s wis- 
dom through many generations. As 
Professor Cross has said: ‘‘The Book 
of Proverbs is a summary of the best 
contributions of Hebrew wise men from 
the earliest times to the days of the 
restoration following the return from 
exile in the fifth century. It is the last 
edition of a work which grew with the 
passing years.”’ 


But even the wise men did not ‘‘make 
up’? these maxims. Proverbs are never 
spun out of thin air. They grow out of 
experience, and live because they are true 
to experience, as demonstrated in gen- 
eration after generation; they express 
the deep-seated convictions of people 
over long periods of time. 

The first nine chapters of Proverbs 
sing the praises of wisdom; they con- 
sist of a series of addresses by a father 
to his son and are especially directed 
to the young. The second division of 
the book begins with chapter ten, and 
contains a collection of maxims ar- 
ranged in no precise order, consisting 
in each case mostly of two contrasted 
sentences. These precepts sweep over 
the whole of life, and there is scarcely 
a subject left untouched. The proverbs 
chosen for our present study center on 
the problem of wealth. 


13 
The Advantages of Wealth 


The sages of Israel recognized frankly 
that wealth has its advantages and pov- 
erty its disadvantages. As R. F. Horton 
points out in ‘‘The Expositors’ Bible’’: 
“There is no quixotic attempt to over- 
look, as man moral and spiritual sys- 
tems do, the perfectly obvious facts of 
life. . . The rich man’s wealth is his 
strong city, we are told (10:15; 18:11) 
while the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty. . . . The rich man gains 
many advantages through his power of 
making gifts; it brings him before 
great men (18:16), it procures him uni- 
versal friendship, such as it is (19:6; 
14:20); it enables him to pacify the 
anger of an adversary (21:14). 

On the other hand the poor man has 
to use entreaties (18:23). His poverty 
separates him from his neighbors, and 
even incurs his neighbors’ hatred 
(14:20; 19:4). Nay, worse than this, 
his friends go far from him, his very 
brethren hate him, if he calls after them 
they quickly get out of his reach (19:7) 


while the necessity of borrowing from 


wealthier men keeps him in a position 
of continual bondage (22:7).” 


The Road to Wealth 


Since wealth had its advantages and 
poverty its disadvantages, many of the 
proverbs command habits that lead to 
wealth and warn against practices that 
tend to poverty. Thus 


“He becometh poor that worketh with 
a slack hand; 


But the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” 


Success in any field comes to the man 
who is diligent, the man who works, the 
man who is persistent. That is true on 
the athletic field, it is true in the class- 
room, it is true of every profession, and 
it is also true of business. Not every 
man who is diligent will become rich, 
but he is not likely to become rich un- 
less he is diligent. On the other hand 
the man who is slack in his efforts, 
careless and remiss in his work, is not 
likely to succeed, whatever be his field. 
One commentator complains that this is 
a time “when pride in doing the best 
job possible is notably lacking and wil- 
lingness to carry responsibility and get 
topnotch results the exception rather 
than the rule.” Is this true, do you 
think? If so, what is the cause and 
what the remedy? The sage deals with 
the problem from another angle when 
he says: 


He that gathering in summer is a wise 
son, 

But he that sleepeth in harvest is a 
son that causeth shame. 


‘“‘When the harvest is ripe the reaper 
must take down his sickle and toil at 
the ingathering of the grain if he would 
have bread to eat in the days of win- 
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ter. The fisherman must spread his 
net in the season when the fish are 
abundant and watch his opportunity to 
catch the passing shoal. The merchant 
must take advantage of the flood tide 
of commercial prosperity to make money 
so that he may not be brought to bank- 
ruptcy in times of depression.’’ There 
is an opportune time for everything, 
and if one allows the opportunity to slip 
it may never come again. If one does 
not take advantage of the days of youth 
to secure an education, for example, it 
is difficult to repair the omission. As 
the sage expresses it: “he that sleepeth 
in harvest is a son that causes shame,” 
shame to himself, shame also to those 
who have a right to expect of him 
something better. ‘Sleeping in harvest, 
or as we would say today, sleeping 
through moments and hours and days 
of opportunity.”” Perhaps all of us 
sleep at times when we should be at 
work. The writer indicates another 
roadway to success in vs. 8: 


“The wise in heart will receive 
mandments, 
But a prating fool shall fall.” 


com- 


A wise son, a wise man will rerog- 
nize that there is a place for instruc- 
tion, for directions, for commandments, 
and will accept them in the right spirit, 
and carry them out in practice. There 
must be some rules in the home, in the 
school, in a business, there must be 
some rules and regulations in govern- 
ment. A man who has not learned to 
obey proper authority is in for trou- 
ble. What if the commandments are 
unwise? Then we should seek to change 
them, but through the proper channels. 
For every man to set up himself as a 
criterion would be to invite anarchy. 

A prating fool ‘‘is one who is willing 
to talk, but not to act; willing to give 
out words, but not to receive instruc- 
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tion, and therefore he is one who can 
give out nothing by speech that is worth 
giving.”’ A person who has not learned 
to obey constituted authority, to submit 
himself to orders, to discipline, instruc- 
tion, is certainly not one who can in- 
struct others. 

Diligence, the proper use of one’s op- 
portunities, and the willingness to re- 
ceive instruction are all necessary to 
success to any realm of life, but there 
is something else: 


He that walketh 
surely 
But he that perverteth his ways shall 


be known. 


uprightly walketh 


The man who walks uprightly is the 
man who is honest, truthful, and fair. 
"Ye walks surely because there is 
nothing in his record that will some day 
return to plague him or to pull him 
down. The student who cheats, the 
banker who is dishonest, the husband 
or wife who is unfaithful, the politician 
who is corrupt do not walk surely; the 
chances are that their chickens will 
come home to roost. There is always 
the danger of exposure, as indicated in 
the second clause, and even if exposure 
does not come, conscience will trouble, 
and in the end God will discover him. 


Wealth Has Its Limitations 


As the last verse indicates, the Pro- 
verbs recognize that wealth has its lim- 
itations. Many of them bear on this 
theme, including those in our present 
study. 

“Treasures of wickedness profit 
nothing.’’ Wealth secured by improper 
means brings no lasting gain. A man 
may seem to profit by them, but in the 
end he is bound to lose, if not in this 
life, then certainly in the life to come. 
As the second clause of vs. 2 and the 
whole of vs. 3 suggests material wealth 





Christians Seek Something Better 


T He BOND of Christian fellowship cuts deeper and lasts longer than any 


ethical program because 


etbical program 


it assumes the 


in whfch Christians are engaged! 


inadequacy and evil in every 


Christian soldiers 


can ever fight each other with a deep sense of fellowship, as lovers forgive 


each other their 


mutual exploitation or as parents and children, 


employers 


and employees perceive and forgive in each other their lust to domination and 


self-assertion. For Christians have 


a hope which cannot be 
perishing of any specific state or civilization or reform. 


dashed by the 
In a time of the break- 


ing of nations it is hard to see what other hope than this can endure, save 


the hope of death and oblivion. 


The Christian expects something less than 


social or political or economic success, and something vastly more, a fulfilment 
and transfiguration of his fragmentary and halting obedience in the life of God 


himself. 


Yet this resurrection and transfiguration will be of the “body,” that 


it, of the corcrete personality in all its social and historical relations.—JAMES 


HASTINGS NICHOLS in Primer for Protestants. 


Association Press. 
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cannot be carried beyond the grave, but 
the fruits of righteousness abide. The 
righteous sometimes famish in their 
bodies here on earth, but God will not 
suffer the soul of the righteous to fam. 
ish. On earth their very memory js 
blessed, while the name of the wicked 
shall rot. The writer does not say that 
it will be forgotten; rather that it wil] 
be a stench in the name of those who 
follow after, like the names of some who 
were counted great in the world, not so 
many years ago. 


Pleasure May Prove Disillusioning 

Our brief quotation from Ecclesiastes 
gives us the bitter cry of a man who 
has made pleasure his great aim in life, 
and found that such a quest, in which 
God is left out of account, will end in- 
evitably in disillusionment. The mirth 
and the pleasure to which he alludes 
refer to the wrong sort of recreation, 
the recreation of which God cannot ap- 
prove. The laughter which comes from 
many of our night clubs, our cheap 
shows, from many varieties of commer- 
cial entertainment, from cocktails and 
liquor, from gambling and obscenity is 
mad. The writer sought to cheer his 
heart with wine, determining that he 
would keep his indulgence within rea- 
sonable bounds (‘‘my heart yet guiding 
me with wisdom’’). The fact that he 
grew disillusioned and cynical indicates 
that this experiment, like the rest, was 
not a success. The fact is that alcohol 
often becomes a habit, rather a disease 
Plea- 
sure, like wealth, may be good, but it 
too has its limitations, and its dangers. 
Both may lead to disillusionment. 


Fathers and Sons 


It is in the light of all that has been 
written above that we should consider 
the opening proverb of the series: “A 
wise son maketh a glad father, but a 
foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.’”’ Not a rich son, not necessar- 
ily a successful son, as the world counts 
success, and certainly not a playboy; 
but a wise son, a son who knows the 
values and the limitations of wealth, 
who can distinguish between the recrea- 
tions that re-create and those which 
destroy; a son to whom honor, integ- 
rity, character, and righteousness are 
the greatest values of life; a son who 
is diligent, quick to take advantage of 
his opportunities, willing to receive in- 
struction, one who walks uprightly and 
therefore walks surely toward his goal. 
As Douglass says, ‘“‘No one can know 
save a parent how deep is the satisfac- 
tion which a worthy child gives his 
loved ones, or how poignant is the suf- 
fering which comes to fathers and 
mothers when their children choose 
wrong pathways.’’ Let parents seek to 
educate their children primarily for this 
goal, therefore; and let children remem- 
ber that there is no other recompense 
which they can render to those who 
have borne them. 
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BOOK NOTES 


PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING. 
By Robert E. Fitch. Association Press, 
New York, 80 pp., $1.25. 

Here is a book written for young peo- 
ple—all ‘“‘Haddam House Books’ are 
“directed primarily to students and em- 
ployed young people.” Young and old 
alike might read it with great profit. 
The author understands youth and 
prings to his task a wealth of experience 
with youth. 

Born in China, the son and grandson 
of American Missionaries, Dr. Fitch, was 
pefore the war an instructor at Occi- 
dental College, during the war a Naval 
chaplain, and since the war Dean of Stu- 
dents at Occidental. 

His book is an incisive analysis of con- 
temporary life and thought in the U. S. 
A. His diagnosis: A failure of faith. 
“We are too modern to be content with 
the old-time religion, and we are too 
bitterly disillusioned to be content with 
cheaper substitutes. ... We are a nation 
of ethical relativists.’””’ Arguing strongly 
for the existence of a fixed moral law, 
Dean Fitch sets forth as his prescription 
for our modern malady: Ethical living 
based upon religious convictions. 

The author’s progress of thought is 
clear and steadily moving, his style 
bright and balanced. The book is il- 
lumined with illustrations sure to strike 
fre in young minds. 

PAUL TUDOR JONES. 

High Point, N. C. 





A FAITH FOR YOUTH. Joseph 
James Murray. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va., 1948, 113 pages. $.90. 

Clear, brief but comprehensive, writ- 
ten by a minister who has been notably 
effective in guiding youth, this book is 
highly recommended for youth and for 
all who work with young people. 

Basic Christian beliefs are presented 
understandably, illuminated by choice 
illustrations, and helpfully related. Es- 
tablishing the point that beliefs matter, 
Dr. Murray shows the necessity for and 
the reasonableness of faith. Chapters 
follow on God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the Bible, prayer, forgiveness, the 
church, Jesus and the individual, Jesus 
and society, and the life everlasting. 
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«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
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> Hangings - Communion 
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621-23 ARCr 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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The closing chapter challenges youth: 
“This Christian faith of ours is not 
meant for purely personal consump- 
tion.’”’ It is ‘‘a faith to share.” 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 

Whitmire, S. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





A Faith For You. Brooke Peters Church. 
Rinehart. $3.00. 


A Life Testimony. James E. Clarke. Pri- 
vately printed. Being sold by Methodist 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. $2.00. 

Fourteen Plays for the Church. Kai Jur- 
gensen and Robert SchenkkKan. 
University Press. $3.00. 

Our Protestant Heritage. By Members of 
the Faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia. John Knox Press. $3.00. 


Rutgers 





CLASSIFIED 


STIX CENTS per word and initial including 
“Adrece Minimum $2? eash with order 





Hoons 





CSED RELIGIOUS BOOK Catalog now 
ready' Write today. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





Worship Folders 


| or special days and general use. Lith- 
} o&raphed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
| “atalog and samples upon 
Get vour copy today! 
| ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
toutaville 12. Ky. 


request, 
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A Guidebook to the Bible, Alice Parme- 
lee. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

Preaching From the Psalms. Eyle M. 


Yates. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 





















¢ Any book in print 
may be secured by 
your book store. 

* Supplies for 
church and Sunday 
school are handled 
by your book store. 
® Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*® Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
nrogram of the 
Chureh. 

* Order from Pres- 
‘yterian Book 
‘ores. 


pre shtuckaan 
-book stores 
richmorid 9, va.-dallas 1 tex. 





BIBLICAL IN CONTENT 


‘‘Onece again Dr. Douglass puts 
a multitude of Bible students in 
his debt by expositions of Holy 
Seripture which are marked by 
deep evangelical insight and by 
the charm and clarity of their 
style.’’ 

Dr. John A. Mackay, 
President of Princeton 


Theological Seminary. 





THE SNOWDEN-DOUGLASS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
1949 


. By Earl L. Douglass, D. D. 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN © Fifth Avenue 


EVANGELICAL IN EMPHASIS 


These lessons are helpful to 
teachers because they give specific 
suggestions on how to stimulate 
interest and apply the teachings 
to the needs of class members. 
They are helpful to ministers be- 
cause they supply invaluable ser- 
mon material to be used in the 
preparation of interesting and 


$2.00 


timely sermons. 


New York 11, New York 











D. H. EDINGTON 
Radio speaker for the week of Oct 


ber 31 throughout Southern Presby 
Judge D. H 


On the series, 


terian boundaries will be 
Edington of Mobile, Ala 

“Presbyterian Laymen Speak,” Judge 
Edington will have as his topic, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Citizenship.’’ He is an elder in Cen- 
tral church, Mobile, and is judge of the 
13th Judicial Circuit. He is also on the 
judicial committee of the General 
sembly. Time of the broadcast 


according to local arrangements. 


As- 


varies 
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CHANGES 








Sidney D. Crane, former chaplain 
udying for the past year at Princeton 
clminary, has become director of the 

Westminster Foundation in Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

~~ 
Gus J. Craven, formerly minister of 
education of the University church, 

Austin, has accepted a call to 


the 


Texas, 


pastorate of Wager Memorial 


chureh in Austin, 


Gi. Raymond Womeldort, missionary 
» China on furlough, from Richmond, 

to Cuarles Town, W. Va., where his 
taily will spend the winter. 

G. G. Williamson, from Lansing, W. 
church, Columbia St., 
» Nov. 1. 

. E. Wallace from Pelzer, S. C., to 

175, Clemson, S. C. 

Kk. Raynard Arehart, on furlough in 
this country during the past year, is at 
Rua Real da Torre 299, Madalena, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil, S. A. 

W. W. Preston has a new address: 
Caixa 15, Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
S. A. 

John D. MacLeod has resigned his pas- 
torates at Myrtle Grove and Carolina 
Beach, N. C., and is now at 1210 Rennie 


to First 


Neb 
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Ave., Richmond 22, Va., engaged 
graduate work at Union Seminary. 


DEATHS 

N. N. Fleming, 59, died October 7 (hj 
birthday) of a heart attack. Mr. Plem 
ing was pastor of the Hawfields chure 
Mebane, N. C., where he had served fg 
22 years. He was stated clerk of Orang 
Presbytery and last month was ele 
moderator of the Synod of North Cz 
lina, 

Robert H. Latham, 82, retired mem 
ber of Florida Presbytery, died Sept. 2 
at Madison, Fla., where he had sery 
as pastor from 1926-1940. In addition tg 
his pastorates during his long ministry, 
Mr. Latham served on the staff 
the Assembly’s Stewardship Commit 
1923-25, and on the Christian Eduq 
tion staff, 1918-24. 


STATED CLERK FOR ORANGE 

James D. Carter, pastor of the Glen 
wood church, Greensboro, N. C., 120 
Glenwood Ave., has been elected stated 
elerk of Orange Presbytery to succeed 
the late N. N. Fleming. 


SWEET BRIAR SPEAKERS 

Speakers at services at Sweet B 
college in Virginia in October include; 
T. B. Cowan, Lexington, Ky., for the 
day YMCA services; Kelsey Regen, F 
church, Durham, N. C., Oct. 17; Phillips 
P. Elliott, First church, Brooklyn, N. ¥,, 
Oct. 24; and Russell C. Stroup, First 
church, Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 31. 








FOR WINNING AMERICA FOR CHRIST 


IS OUR CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGE TODAY 


UT your prayers, life, 
and money into this work 
through Home Mission agencies 


ASSEMBLY’S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF HOME MISSIONS 


605 Henry Grady Building 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 














